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and a referendum on the Government's foreign policy in withdrawing
from the Disarmament Conference and giving notice of Germany's
intention to secede from the League of Nations.1 On this occasion,
out of a list of 45,146,277 registered electors, 43,460,529 votes, in all,
were cast in the referendum and 42,995,718 in the election, and, out
of these two totals, 40,609,243 and 39,646,273 respectively were cast
for Herr Hitler. Thereafter, the unique status of the party which
had just received this overwhelming mandate was given juridical
recognition in a law, passed on the 1st December, by which the
National-Socialist Party was constituted a statutory corporation.
Unquestionably, 'it was a famous victory\ and 'heads' had duly
'rolled', as the Filhrer had promised.2 Once more, as at Blenheim,
the Bavarians were among the vanquished, while an Austrian leader
captained the victorious allies. But it may be wondered whether
many of the plain people in the Reich, whose champion the victor
declared himself to be, did not, in their heart of hearts, share the
feelings of old Kaspar.
They say it was a shocking sight
After the field was won.
The casualties were those thousands of German Jews, Marxists,
Liberals, and Pacifists who had their lives torn up by the roots and
were forced to fly the country if they were lucky enough not to find
their flight forestalled by imprisonment or internment.
So with his wife and child he fled,
Nor had he where to rest his head.
And the victim's provisionally unmolested neighbour, who dared
not openly express his human sympathy, must often have repeated,
in his private thoughts, another of old Kaspar's observations.
But what they fought each other for
I could not well make out.
To a foreign student of the Nazi personnel and the Nazi temper,
as he saw it in the interval between the closure of 'the first Revolu-
tion' in 1933 and the forestalling of 'the second Revolution' in 1934,
the driving-force of the Nazi movement seemed to be the demoniac
self-assertion of a social class which had formerly been 'put upon'
by the classes both above it and below it, and which had been
constrained, for years, to suffer impotently, because of its relative
backwardness in political organization. When Herr Hitler led his
1 For these two steps see section (ii) of this part of the present volume.
3 Herr Hitler made use of this expression on the 25th September, 1930, while
giving evidence in the trial before the Supreme Court at Leipzig of certain
army officers charged with treasonable activities in the Nazi interest.